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CAMORRA, MAFFIA AND BRIGANDAGE. 

THE numerous attempts which have been made to explain 
the Camorra and the Maffia can hardly be said to have 
been successful. Social phenomena are, as a rule, exceedingly 
complex, and in this special case the writers who have treated 
the subject have too often based their conclusions on a small 
number of facts — the most striking, perhaps, but also the 
least characteristic. The most conflicting theories have been 
put forth to account for the organizations. Erudition has 
added to this confusion. The Camorra, for example, whose 
existence cannot be directly traced further back than the year 
1820, has by some writers been identified with analogous 
Spanish and Arabian associations that date back to the thir- 
teenth century. Political partisanship, also, has prejudiced 
the understanding of the matter. It has been and still is the 
fashion with some political writers, to represent the bad features 
of contemporary life in Italy as a legacy from the paternal 
governments to which the present reigning dynasty succeeded ; 
and, of course, the Camorra and the Maffia have been accounted 
for in the same easy way. Lately, this subject has been investi- 
gated by Lombroso and his disciples, notably by Mr. Alongi ; 
but these writers have been led by the nature of their studies 
to observe more the external, expecially the criminal, mani- 
festations of Camorra and Maffia, than their inner causes and 
spirit. On the other hand, in popular songs, in novels and 
poems 1 the Camorra and Maffia appear, like the brigands, in 
most brilliant and fascinating colors, as gallant knightly orders, 
or holy Wehme, for the defense of the poor and the oppressed. 
I have never had the fortune to be made a prisoner by 
brigands, and to be enabled thus to observe in naturd their 
character and customs. But I have had frequent opportunities, 
professional and other, to become acquainted with members of 

1 E.g., the Tales of the Cavalleria Rusticana, by M. Verga ; the Calabrian and 
Abruzzese Tales, by Mr. N. Misasi. 
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the Camorra ; and during a recent sojourn in Sicily I have 
studied the Mania. Should any one ask of me a categorical 
statement as to the real nature of those peculiar institutions, 
whether their predominating characteristics be vice or virtue, 
cowardice or courage, oppression or rebellion, I should have to 
reply: There is somewhat of all this. A more satisfactory 
answer can only be obtained by a comparative study, such as 
I am about to undertake in this article. 



Even so late as the year 1862, i.e., two years after the 
installation of the present government, a traveler landing at 
Naples might see, as soon as he stepped on shore, a mysterious 
personage approach the boatman and quietly receive from him 
a copper coin. 1 Who was this man, comparatively well dressed, 
often adorned with jewelry, who came forward with the air of 
a master, claimed his due, and received it without having 
uttered a single word ? If the traveler should have put the 
question to the boatman, he would have been told that that 
man was " the Camorrist." On arriving at the hotel, preceded 
by the porter with his luggage, the traveler would notice a 
second individual, equally mysterious and taciturn, to whom 
the porter — or, if there were two, each of them — handed 
with evident submissiveness, again, a small coin; on further 
inquiry the traveler would have received the same unsatisfac- 
tory answer : " It is the Camorrist." On taking a cab a similar 
incident would occur, and so on throughout a tour of the town. 
At railway stations, at custom-houses, at street corners, in 
coffee-houses and taverns, in gambling-dens, the Camorrist 
levied taxes on the business and the pleasures — particularly 
the vicious pleasures — of the poor. His functions might 
appear successively as those of the policeman, the justice of 
the peace, the broker, the money-changer and many others. 

Who, then, was the Camorrist ? And who gave him the 
authority for his acts ? The answer is that he was a member 

1 Marc Monnier, La Camorra (Florence, 1864). 
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of a secret association, and that the power he wielded was con- 
ferred by nobody, but was merely assumed. Yet he was not 
necessarily a criminal. He might, strictly speaking, commit 
no action for which he would be amenable to punishment ; and 
whatever illegality there was in the fact itself of the existence 
of the Camorra, was practically obviated by custom and by 
the acquiescence of the government. The Camorra was, 
indeed, almost a branch of the government. Yet the govern- 
ment at times persecuted it, and ultimately has nearly destroyed 
it. At the height of its glory, the Camorra acted quite inde- 
pendently of the government, and rather as its rival. The 
society then was, in fact, a lesser government established on 
the margin of the greater. The prominent features of the 
organization may be summed up as follows : 

1. The real object of the Camorra was to extort money; yet, 
in return, it contrived to render some service or assistance to 
its victims. 

2. Such services might be, in some cases, of a questionable 
character ; the Camorrist might assist in doing wrong, or even 
in committing crime ; but, as a rule, i.e., when he had no 
reason to the contrary, he acted as an impartial arbitrator 
between the parties submitted to his self-assumed jurisdiction. 

3. The jurisdiction or field of operations of the Camorra was 
confined to such social relations as ordinarily remain outside 
the province of the government, — petty interests which a 
government neglects to protect, or for which the official pro- 
tection proves too slow or costly. 

4. The government tolerated the Camorra, provided it con- 
fined its operations to the lower classes of the population. 
Hence the traditional respect of the Camorra for the middle 
and higher classes. 

5. The lower classes had become accustomed to the rule of 
the Camorra, and submitted almost ungrudgingly to it. The 
Camorra continually drew to itself the most daring elements 
of the population, and left out only the weak and timid. The 
latter found protection, as well as oppression, at the hands of 
the former. 
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6. The Camorra recruited and disciplined the most violent 
characters, and reduced crime to its mildest form. 

To corroborate those statements I shall describe the opera- 
tions of the Camorra. 

The mysterious personage whom we have referred to as 
receiving fees from the boatman and the cab-driver, acted as a 
time-keeper and distributed the jobs between the men. His 
presence was intended to prevent quarrels. Those classes of 
workmen were actually organized under the rule of the Camorra. 
So long as the Camorra was alive the Neapolitan cab-drivers 
successfully resisted the introduction of the omnibus and the 
enactment of a municipal tariff and other restrictive regu- 
lations. In its latter days the Camorra, at the request of the 
police, often induced the striking cabmen to resume work — a 
fact which bears witness to the hold which the association still 
retained on the men. At city markets the Camorrist would 
inspect the merchandise, verify the weights and measures and 
settle disputes, charging one sou per basket or sack of mer- 
chandise brought for sale. In the evening, when the little 
costermonger (bazzariota), having sold off a basket of fruits or 
vegetables, repaired to the tavern, the Camorrist would be 
there to collect the money — which belonged to some farmer 
from the vicinity — and would hand it over to the owner on the 
following morning, when he appeared with fresh goods at the 
market. At a country fair the Camorrist rendered more 
important services. He would stand guarantee to the buyer 
of a horse or mule that the animal was not disqualified for 
work by some occult defect ; while to the seller he would 
guarantee the punctual payment of the price. As a matter of 
fact, the guarantee involved no pecuniary risk to him ; it was 
based wholly on the submission of the people to the Camorra, 
and their fear of the punishment which the association would 
visit on the party who failed to fulfill his obligations. 

But the functions of the Camorra covered a much wider and 
more varied field. In street fights the Camorrist would throw 
himself " between the daggers " and separate the combatants 
at the risk of his own life. His presence at auction sales pre- 
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vented frauds and impositions, except such as were committed 
on behalf of the Camorra. The extensive connections of the 
Camorra made its assistance and connivance indispensable to 
the preparation for the commission of thefts and burglaries, 
and moreover to the disposal of the booty ; yet, through the 
Camorra stolen property might be recovered for a reasonable 
indemnity ; so, too, the seducer might be obliged to marry his 
victim, or otherwise to atone for his crime. The pawnbroking 
and money-lending business was entirely under the control of 
the Camorra, through which recalcitrant debtors were com- 
pelled to honor their obligations and the impecunious might 
obtain a delay. In taverns, gambling resorts and houses of ill- 
fame, the Camorrist on duty prevented frauds, settled disputes, 
maintained such order as was compatible with the circum- 
stances, and, as a matter of course, helped himself to a share 
of other people's money. Nowhere was the power of the 
Camorra as firmly established as in the prisons. Group- 
meetings were held by the imprisoned Camorrists, a regular 
correspondence was maintained by them with the outside 
world, business was transacted and orders were issued. The 
life of the Camorrists in prison was one of great comfort ; 
besides the regular dividend which they received from the 
society, they extorted from their fellow-prisoners, sometimes 
most cruelly, money, articles of clothing and food. At the 
same time it was their duty to maintain cleanliness in the 
wards, prevent thefts and quarrels, and minister to the spiritual 
needs of the prisoners by keeping a lamp burning before an 
image of the Madonna. 1 One of the most lucrative enter- 
prises of the Camorra was the organization of religious fetes, 
which are such an important feature of popular life in Naples. 
Two of the great Neapolitan religious observances, the fite 
of Piedigrotta and that of the Madonna di Montevergine, 
were the official festivals of the Camorra. 

In conclusion, the domain of the Camorra, like that of Roman 
jurisprudence, embraced everything human and divine — com- 
merce, art, politics, religion and family relationship ; and 

1 Stefano Pucci, Schizzo Monografico della Camorra Carceraria (Matera, 1882). 
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although its rule was generally obnoxious, it fulfilled to some 
extent a useful social function ; and, as a matter of fact, when 
the Italian government undertook to suppress it, those accus- 
tomed to its protection made no secret of their regret. 

The organization of the Camorra was hierarchic. The 
highest class, the Camorrists, were "peers among peers." 
Next in order to the class of Camorrists was that of the 
picciuotti di sgarro — soldiers at the command of the Camor- 
rists. These were young men who had already given some 
proof of courage and fidelity as giovanotti onorati, and who 
now aspired to be nominated Camorrists. The giovanotti 
onorati were mere apprentices, standing outside the circle of 
the association. 

The Camorra has been compared, for its internal organiza- 
tion, to a federative republic. Each group of Camorrists 
elected its own chief and its own treasurer, and had a free 
hand in the management of its internal affairs. The groups in 
each district of the town formed a paranza, and their chiefs 
made up the council of the paranza. The chiefs of the various 
paranze formed all together the general council or senate of 
the corporation. The chosen chief of the general council was 
the supreme ruler of the Camorra, an "uncrowned king," a 
real potentate. 

Nothing illustrates better the pseudo-governmental character 
of the association than the way in which recruits were made. 
A brave, zealous, almost respectable young man (no member of 
his family should lead an immoral life), at the age of choosing 
a trade, would apply through a friend to the Camorra, and 
inquire whether there was a vacancy. If the reply was un- 
favorable, he would look for some other employment. In case 
he was found suitable, he started in the career as giovanotto 
onorato, and later on was promoted to picciuotto di sgarro. In 
both capacities the young man was attached to a Camorrist, 
and had to carry out his orders, whatever they might be — 
whether to murder a man in cold blood, or merely to watch a 
game. And he would acquit himself of his duties — called 
obedienze — with the same tranquillity of conscience as a 
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policeman who arrests an unfortunate rabble of beggars, or a 
soldier who fires on his brothers on strike. His object was to 
become a Camorrist, and as he could attain this only through 
the recommendation of his immediate chief, he sought to pro- 
pitiate the latter by all possible means. Yet, as Mr. Alongi 
remarks, 1 merit was more likely to ensure success under the 
Camorra than it is under any public administration. Any 
stranger might challenge a chief to single combat, and if vic- 
torious, not only would the Camorra take no revenge on him, 
but he would be invited to take the dead chief's place, — a 
practice obviously intended to keep alive the valor of the chiefs, 
and to prevent them from regarding their posts as mere 
sinecures. 

After nomination, and previous to assuming his new dig- 
nity, the picciuotto had to fight a duel with a Camorrist. The 
two adversaries, having sworn that they were not at enmity, 
now crossed daggers, aiming only at each other's arms. The 
encounter usually ended with a mere scratch, and was not so 
much a test of skill as a ceremony of investiture. 

The rules of the Camorra, verbally transmitted from old to 
new members, prescribed obedience to the chiefs, uncondi- 
tional respect for the laws and decisions of the society, kind- 
ness to the inferiors and politeness towards the victims. As 
a matter of fact, violence was only resorted to in extreme 
cases, when fraud or intimidation had failed; hence an opinion 
gained ground among the public at large that the Camorrist 
was a boaster, who assumed a threatening air, but who became 
quite humble as soon as he saw that he was not feared. 
Personal vengeance was strictly prohibited, and duels were 
only permitted for the gravest offenses. Cases were heard 
and judgment was passed on offending members by the 
assembled group, not without a certain parody of justice. 
A formal debate was held between a prosecutor and a counsel 
for the defense, and each of the judging members assigned 
the reasons for his vote, these opinions being given in order 
of seniority. The grand council had exclusive cognizance 

1 G. Alongi, La Camorra (Turin, 1890). 
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of grave offenses, and on minor matters acted as a court of 
appeal from the decisions of the groups. The penalties, 
formerly very severe (death in nearly all cases), were later 
mitigated and differentiated. For the Camorrist the usual 
punishment was suspension from his weekly dividends. In- 
ferior members were reprimanded, subjected to different kinds 
of humiliation, or to corporal punishment, such as a box on 
the ear or a gash in the face. Pardon was liberally granted. 
Every newly admitted Camorrist was directed by his instructor 
to make two special inquiries, viz., what members of the group 
were undergoing punishment, and what was the state of the 
funds. Then he begged, and as a rule obtained, pardon for 
the former and his share of the latter. Occasionally the 
head chief of the association celebrated the day of his patron 
saint by granting an amnesty. The last event of that kind 
happened in 1872, and it made something of a sensation in 
Naples on account of the popular rejoicings to which it gave 
rise. 

The regular tax levied by the Camorra on games, market- 
ing, prostitution, etc., was a duty ad valorem of ten per cent. 
Every week or fortnight the money was distributed at a 
general assembly. A third part of the gross revenue was set 
apart as a bribe for police officials ; allowances were then made 
for imprisoned and sick members and their families, for law 
expenses and for old-age pensions ; the remainder was equally 
divided among the Camorrists, the chief, however, taking a 
lion's share. The picciuotti received but a few figs or, on 
grand occasions, were treated to a dinner ; whilst the giova- 
notti were rather expected to treat the Camorrists. 

But the earnings of the Camorrist were by no means limited 
to his share in the revenue of the association. Many sources 
of profit were open to enterprising members. Some were 
established as pawnbrokers, fodder merchants, wine merchants, 
keepers of gambling houses, joining with legitimate traffic the 
more objectionable functions of receivers of stolen goods. 
Others were employed by large merchants or contractors 
"with a share in the profit," chiefly on account of the number 
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of customers they were able to procure. Others derived a good 
income from systematic smuggling, and the least fortunate 
lived on the prostitution of their female friends. Altogether 
the profession of Camorrist was very lucrative, and in a few 
cases conspicuous fortunes were made. 

One of the favorite enterprises of the Camorrists was the 
"little lottery," an imitation of the lottery (lotto pubblico) 
which is conducted under the auspices of the government as 
a source of public revenue. The temptation was a strong one. 
The Italian government derives from the lottery a net yearly 
income of 70,000,000 francs. The speculation is brought 
within the reach of the poorest, who starve themselves in 
order to put a few cents every week into a game where the 
odds are overwhelmingly against them. The Camorra was 
envious of the government, considering this enterprise as an 
encroachment on its own province. So, to supplant the govern- 
ment, the society organized an extraneous system of betting 
on the numbers of the regular Saturday drawings for the 
public lottery. This competition became in time so damaging 
that the private lottery was prohibited by law under heavy 
penalties, and there has been no end to the prosecutions and 
convictions on this head. 

The revolution of i860 found the Camorra so powerful that 
the dictatorial government of Naples entrusted it with the 
functions of a regular police; and it must be admitted that, 
although thefts were committed and money was in some cases 
extorted under menace of political denunciation, on the whole 
matters proceeded satisfactorily. No riot took place in Naples ; 
no private vengeances were executed during the interregnum. 
Friends and enemies of the dethroned monarch, rich and poor 
alike, bowed beneath the yoke of the Camorra, which, though 
formerly attached to the Bourbons, had been at the eleventh 
hour converted to liberalism by the prospect of gain. 

The Camorra, however, not satisfied with the honors of its 
new avocation, improved the opportunity by laying hands on 
public revenues. At the approaches of custom-houses, Camor- 
rists watched the arrival of dutiable goods, collected the duty 
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and then escorted the merchandise past the regular officials, 
claiming that it was to be used in the public service. Through 
this practice the revenue of the official customs at Naples 
diminished till, on a certain day, the sum collected amounted 
to but twenty-five sous (five cents) ! The government took 
alarm. Ninety Camorrists were arrested in a single night, and 
by that measure, in the somewhat inflated terms of an official 
report, " the dignity of the customs-officers was restored." On 
the day immediately following the arrest, the customs receipts 
were 4000 lire (#800), other revenues rising in sympathy. 

The death-knell of the Camorra now sounded. The govern- 
ment of United Italy having resolved not to tolerate the exist- 
ence of a rival power, a fierce persecution was instituted against 
the association and carried on by every possible means, legal 
and illegal. A mere ministerial decree revived under new 
names the powers which the police had under the Bourbons 
to subject " suspects " to special surveillance, and deport them 
for an indefinite term to a penal colony in the islands of 
the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas (Ischia, Lipari, etc). Yet, 
the Camorra was not destroyed by these measures, nor did the 
government pursue without interruption the policy of repres- 
sion. Now and then the influence of the Camorra was exerted, 
as has been said, against strikes ; and at every political elec- 
tion both the government and the opposition were eager to 
secure the services of leading Camorrists, who were only too 
successful in canvassing for votes, and in bribery, intimida- 
tion and ballot-box stuffing. On the eve of parliamentary 
elections, the government would, according to circumstances, 
either recall scores of Camorrists from exile, or send a new 
batch of them to the islands. Members of parliament, alder- 
men and mayors were often indebted for their positions to the 
chiefs of the Camorra, and were led both by gratitude and by 
self-interest to rescue these from the clutches of the police, 
and in some cases even to obtain impunity for them for the 
most heinous crimes. 
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II. 

The Neapolitan Camorra developed in the midst of a popu- 
lous town and assumed the form of an organization with definite 
functions and names. It was, however, but an excrescence of 
society, without deep organic connection. The Mama, on the 
contrary, was a spontaneous growth in the rural regions, and 
though far less definite in aim and organization, was more 
deeply rooted in the social organism. While the Camorra 
governed only a little world and exploited but petty interests, 
the Maffia permeated all social relations. Whereas the Camorra 
grew with the connivance of the government, the Maffia was 
ever in conflict with it. In the case of the Maffia, there was no 
established hierarchy, no set rules, no regular revenue. " The 
Maffia," says Professor Villari, 1 " has no written statutes ; it is 
not a secret society, and hardly an association. It is formed 
by spontaneous generation." It adapts itself wonderfully to the 
environment, appearing in various forms. There are several 
Maffias, — high and low, country Maffia and town Maffia, Maffia 
of the mountain and Maffia of the plain or of the seaside. 
According to Messrs. Franchetti and Sonnino, 

people of every rank, profession and occupation, who have no other 
ties, unite for their common interests, without regard to law, justice 
or public order. They believe, as in the middle ages, that they can 
best provide for the safety of their own persons and of their own 
property by their own strength and personal influence, independent 
of all authority and law. 2 

In a country where the soil is extremely fertile, while 
very little is needed to support life, where towns are few 
and scattered, where communication between places is ex- 
tremely difficult, where the government is distant and care- 
less, and society has split into different classes in consequence 
of a long succession of foreign invasions — in such a country, 
the limit to the exploitation of man by man will be fixed, not 
by law, but solely by force. Class will be against class, man 

1 Lettere Meridional!, etc. (Turin, 1885). 
4 La Sicilia nel 1876 (Florence, 1877). 
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will be opposed to man. Personal tyranny will be met with 
personal vengeance. Hence the necessity will be felt by every 
individual "to have friends," who will stand by him for good 
and for evil. Such associations, at first purely defensive, will 
become in time purposely offensive ; or rather, their character 
will vary so much according to circumstances as to make the 
continuity of their existence uncertain. 

The conditions in Sicily before and for many years after 
the political unification of Italy answered to the above descrip- 
tion. Even at the present time, Sicily contains vestiges of 
feudalism. The fief still exists in name and to some extent 
in reality. Tracts of land of from one thousand to six thousand 
hectares are rented by the proprietor to a "gabelloto," who 
sublets the holding in small allotments to tenant farmers, on 
practically a tenure at will, either for a fixed rent or in partner- 
ship, on the metayer system. In both cases, the result is 
the same : the tenant, to make both ends meet, is compelled to 
part with his cottage or with his cow, when he owns one, or to 
run into debt. The poor, isolated farmer is subjected to untold 
vexations. The gabelloto travels about on horseback, followed 
by mounted campieri, or field-guards, and servants armed from 
head to foot. The farmer has to feed the whole company and 
to keep them in good humor by continual presents. So long 
as he is humble and resigned, so long as he has no quarrel 
with justice and no "friends," he is considered as a "whet- 
stone," or "a thistle to be trodden under foot." No one 
sympathizes with him ; he is badly fed, still worse lodged and 
is subjected to all sorts of extortions — by the gabelloto and his 
troop, by surveyors, bailiffs, brokers, tradesmen, carters, etc. 
But if he is brave and, in despair, commits a murder — for which 
he will not necessarily be punished — or if he appears to have 
"friends " who stand by him, then the despised peasant becomes 
a "man." The gabelloto first notices him, then tolerates him 
and finally takes him, willingly or unwillingly, into his personal 
service. 

Like the land, the sulphur mines are also rented by the pro- 
prietor to a gabelloto, who deals with small contractors {parti- 
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tanti) for the extraction of the mineral, according to an arrange- 
ment much akin to the "tribute system" in Cornish mines. 
The gabelloto robs the partitanti by using false measures and 
by subjecting them to frequent fines ; and the partitante grinds 
the faces of his employees. Especially brutalizing is the treat- 
ment of children. Poor little things six or seven years old, 
bought from starving parents, are forced by the employer, whip 
in hand, to carry heavy loads of sulphur on their backs up 
ladders from three to five hundred feet long from the bottom 
to the mouth of the pit. Seldom or never does the miner 
receive his wages in money. Wares from the gabelloto 's store, 
at exorbitant prices, are the customary form of payment. 
House rent is in many cases quite beyond the workman's 
means. Hence the custom of hollowing out grottoes in the 
hillsides to serve as dwelling-places. 1 

When a disaster (an explosion, more often a fall of earth) 
occurs in a mine and numbers of men remain under the ruins, 
the cries of the widows and orphans are stifled by the menaces 
of the gaugers and the gabelloti. The sub-prefect, the king's 
attorney, the carabinieri, the mayor and perhaps the local 
member of parliament visit the mine and have the corpses of 
the victims removed to the nearest cemetery; then a secret 
judicial inquest is held, and it is ultimately announced that no 
one is responsible for the catastrophe. Yet, some day, the 
gabelloto or the general manager, while lounging about the 
mine, may be struck down by a musket ball, coming from a 
secret justice, sterner and less partial than that of the courts- 
at-law. The Maffia has acted on a different conclusion as to 
responsibility from that officially announced. 

Quite different from the Maffia which reigns in the agri- 
cultural and mining districts, is the commercial Maffia of 
the coast, which may be described as an association of 

1 Years ago, in the vicinity of Caltanisetta, whole rows of such grottoes might be 
seen. When, at night time, the little holes were lighted up, the mountain pre- 
sented a fantastic aspect. One would have imagined a besieging army awaiting 
sunrise to attack the town. The government would not suffer the encroachment 
on its own property, and ordered the poor families off ; but the women resisted, 
and at that time the order could not be carried out. 
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brokers, shopkeepers, bogus-merchants and bogus-bankers, 
more or less bankrupt. Their object is to monopolize the 
produce from the interior before it reaches the market of 
Palermo, where another and "higher" Maffia — indeed the 
highest and richest (some of the members being millionaires) — 
is established. At harvest time every farmer in the country 
receives the visit of some mysterious individual, who wishes to 
buy "on behalf of his friends" such and such produce at such 
and such a price. The demand is couched in courteous, irre- 
proachable terms ; but if not granted, the maiming of the 
farmer's cattle or the destruction of a part of his crops will 
bring him to his senses. The Maffia of Palermo receives the 
goods and distributes them to wholesale and retail merchants, 
dictating its own terms. Besides, there are or were many 
syndicates or trusts, like the mill-owners' trust which was dis- 
solved in 1882, whose object was to limit production, raise 
prices and share profits alike. This is supposed to be a legiti- 
mate object when attained by legal means, such as a war of 
prices and fines : in the case of the Sicilian trusts, however, 
the means employed to induce members of a trade to enter 
the combination or to keep their obligations toward the same 
were somewhat primitive, — destruction of property, gashing 
in the face and even murder. 

The operations of the Maffia are by no means confined to 
economic matters. The mysteriousness of the institution 
arises from its manysidedness. If, at an election, wine and 
blows are freely distributed and the electors are driven to the 
polls to vote as one man, the unseen power which has been at 
work in the matter is nothing else than the Maffia. If, at a 
public auction, the bidders appear escorted by their "friends," 
apparently prepared for a sharp competition, but suddenly the 
leaders of the rival parties exchange greetings, their supporters 
withdraw, and a single bidder is left to secure the job prac- 
tically at his own terms, — this result may be credited to the 
same unseen power, the Maffia. If, in a trial for murder, 
there is strong circumstantial evidence against the accused, 
yet witnesses are reticent or lie with effrontery in his behalf, 
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the relatives of the murdered man plead for the prisoner, the 
court is crowded with the latter's "friends," and the jurors 
bring in a verdict of not guilty, the explanation is either that 
they were corrupted or intimidated, or that they themselves 
belonged to the Maffia. 

The dominating spirit of the Maffia is that of oppression. 
Still, for most people, a career of oppression is a pis aller, the 
only alternative to being oppressed. The Mafiuso is a man 
who wishes " to be respected " (farisi respectart) : that he may 
be respected, he has to make himself dreaded. And he strives 
to that end. He practices with the rifle or dagger, and pre- 
pares to face the dangers which await him. He " has blood in 
his veins," "has nerve," "is a man," and requires that his 
courage be acknowledged. A slight offense, an unseeming 
word, a show of resistance, and he will assail even to death a 
friend for whom he would have risked his life but a moment 
before. His reputation is precious to him — in fact is his 
only capital, and must be maintained at any cost. The 
slighter offenses against his dignity he must punish promptly 
and publicly. The more serious wrongs, however, he avenges 
secretly, especially those bearing the character of a treason, 
like the seduction of a wife by a friend. Should he cease 
to be highly sensitive in such matters, he would be treated 
as "carrion," would forfeit his "honor," would be stained 
in his character and would ultimately become a "whet- 
stone" or a "thistle." He therefore acts chiefly in self- 
defense. He obeys the social necessity which in a rudiment- 
ary society (and perhaps even in the most civilized ones) 
compels every man "to die or to kill," or, in the words of 
an ancient German song, "to be hammer or anvil." x 

The Mafiuso ignores the government as much as possible : 
he never accepts legal protection, and to turn informer is for 
him the climax of infamy. His first duty is the "omerta," 
loyalty to his caste — a tie which binds together the fiercest 

1 By overlooking the influence of " public opinion " on criminality, Mr. 
Lombroso and his school have been led to exaggerate the importance of indi- 
viduil factors. See G. Alongi, La Maffia, nei suoi fattori e nelle sue manifes- 
tazioni (Turin, 1887), and Prof. A. Umilta, Camorra e Maffia (Neuchatel, 1878). 
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enemies. Even on his death-bed, the assaulted man will shrink 
from naming his assailant, but trusts to his relatives and 
friends to avenge his death. Thus feuds arise, which last for 
generations. 

Far from their native places, the Mafiusi recognize one 
another by means of a conventional language and a series of 
allegoric questions and answers ; they are also distinguished by 
certain peculiarities in the bearing of their persons, in dress, 
gestures, etc. Tattooing is a favorite practice with them as 
well as with the Camorrists. 

In the later stages of the history of the Maffia, some of the 
associations included under the name became very extensive 
in their membership and their sphere of action. The most 
successful of these associations was the "Fratellanza of Gir- 
genti," which in its statutes, supposed to have been modeled 
on those of the Spanish Memo Nigra, claimed as its ultimate 
aim the establishment of the "universal republic." 

III. 

It remains for me to speak of brigandage. Even more than 
the Camorra and the Maffia, brigandage has been both too 
much extolled and too much decried. It has been regarded 
by some exclusively from the heroic side ; by others, merely as 
savagery. In books and popular songs the brigand appears 
now as a redresser of wrongs, a friend of the peasant and 
benefactor of the poor, now as a brute, outraging women and 
slaughtering inoffensive people. As a matter of facts there is 
truth in both views. The brigand has been in turn a hero and 
a savage, a redresser of wrongs and an oppressor. Often in 
the same band, the chivalrous and high-minded rebel acted 
together with the depraved and bloodthirsty desperado. In 
the ranks of brigandage could be found the peasant who had 
been robbed of his farm ; the young man whose sweetheart or 
sister had been the victim of the local squire's lust ; sufferers 
from other forms of tyranny at the hands of the local oligarchy ; 
people sick in general of their hard life {mala vita); and 
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conscripts evading military service. There was not in these 
elements the greed or cruelty of the professional brigand. 

With the purely political brigandage I have no concern. In 
1800, after the French invasion, when under cover of liberty 
the country was subjected to a real foreign domination, with 
all its attendant evils, brigandage in southern Italy was only a 
form of political insurrection. The sons of Calabria repaired 
to the mountains, and in rude undisciplined warfare avenged 
upon the French soldiers the murder of their dear ones, the 
sack or destruction of their villages and churches, the outrages 
on their wives and daughters. The military authorities met 
this popular revolt with the methods customary in such cases. 
Captive brigands were barbarously dealt with, but they endured 
the treatment with a spirit that made them popular heroes, 
and stimulated rather than deterred imitators. 1 After the revo- 
lution of i860, brigandage again became strongly political in 
its character. Now its basis was the hostility of the followers 
of the deposed Bourbons to the government of Victor Em- 
manuel. But at the same time the ranks of the brigand bands 
were swelled through discontent with various features of the 
regular administration, — the usurpation of communal land, 
oppressive taxation, the military conscription and the general 
tyranny of the local oligarchies. The cruelty displayed by the 
government in the suppression of political brigandage forms 
an indelible spot on the present reign. 2 

The common, non-political brigand adjusted his conduct to 
the circumstances of his position, which offered the most sin- 
gular contrasts of abundance and privation, wealth and misery, 
power and weakness. To raise money the brigand had at his 
disposal various methods, from which he made his selection 
according to circumstances. He could attack travelers and 
mails; or make a sudden appearance at a country mansion or 
at a fair or in a quiet village ; or send to some rich proprietor a 
written demand for the secret delivery of a sum of money at a 

1 Cf. Nicola Misasi, Racconti Calabresi (Naples, 1881). 

2 See F. Lenormant, A travers l'Apulie et la Lucanie (Paris, 1881), p. 241 et 
passim. 
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designated place ; or, finally, he could capture wealthy individ- 
uals and demand of their families a heavy ransom for their 
deliverance. So, too, the brigand's general policy in reference 
to the population of the region in which he plied his vocation, 
varied according to circumstances. If he must needs earn the 
sympathy and support of the peasants, he would undertake to 
redress wrongs — would force the landlord to treat kindly his 
peasants, and oblige the rich libertine to endow the girl he had 
ruined. After a run of luck he would leave at a peasant's door 
a purse, the contents of which might rescue the finder from 
the clutches of a usurer, or procure a substitute for his son in 
the army. 

When his business became prosperous the brigand found an 
accomplice in the bailiff (fattore di campagnd), who not only 
was the general purveyor and trustee of the band, but often 
was the actual instigator of crime and a partner in the profits. 
Ultimately, a modus vivendi was established between the 
brigands and the landed proprietors themselves, the former 
couching their requests for money and provisions in the most 
courteous terms, and the latter gracefully complying with the 
same. 1 Then the brigands exercised many functions of an 
effective country police ; they punished thefts, avenged mur- 
ders and defended especially the persons and properties of 
their patrons. On occasion, too, they served as useful instru- 
ments for promoting, through criminal means, the interests of 
these patrons. 

When this situation had developed, the brigands were in 
condition to maintain themselves well against the troops of the 
government. Their high protectors furnished them with the best 
weapons, 2 and gave valuable information as to the movements of 
the troops. There was a time when it was impossible to issue 
from the prefect's office at Palermo an order for the capture of 
a band, that would not come to the knowledge of the latter 

1 The very same thing was happening in the spring of 1893, according to the 
newspapers, in the province of Rome. 

2 The brigand Leoni had the first Winchester rifle imported into Italy — now 
in the royal armory at Turin. 
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before the blow could fall. The military court-martialed peas- 
ants and shepherds caught bringing, through fear rather than 
sympathy, provisions to the brigands, while the latter feasted 
and reveled in the houses of their rich patrons. 1 

Thus brigandage evolved from a peasant's revolt to a perma- 
nent power. The bands perfected their organization, which 
came to include a sort of commissariat and counter-police, a 
treasurer, a secretary and sometimes a priest ; for, however 
numerous and heinous their crimes, the brigands, as well as the 
Camorrists and the Mafiusi, were great devotees. The brig- 
ands passed from privation to comfort, from comfort to luxury. 
Inequality crept into the ranks ; then jealousies arose, and at 
last an open war broke out between bands — a war which drove 
them to unprecedented acts of ferocity, and ended with the 
extinction of brigandage. Proprietors and bailiffs, however, 
retained the wealth they had acquired through their conniv- 
ance with the brigands. The government was now able to 
collect taxes and fill up the ranks of the army. And the poor 
peasants began to turn their eyes to the new world, where they 
transferred, with their incredible endurance of work, their hopes 
for a better life. 

To conclude, Camorra, Maffia and brigandage had their 
origin in the extreme oppression of the masses and the loose- 
ness of social bonds. They were at first defensive associations, 
or an organized revolt against political and economic oppres- 
sion. As their power increased, they became aggressive, and 
the masses of the people lost their independence in regard to 
them. Ultimately they placed themselves under the protec- 
tion either of large landowners or of the government. The 
Camorra indeed actually succeeded, for a short while, in 
usurping some functions of the government : whereas the Maffia 
retained to the last more of its original character, took a 
prominent part in the political revolutions of 1821, 1848 and 

1 It would be interesting to compare the latter-day brigandage, here described, 
with the primitive brigandage of the Kirghizes, the Touaregs, the Kolarians and 
the like. See Elie Reclus, Primitive Folk (London, 1891), pp. 269, 272. 
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i860, and organized its own revolution, half religious, half 
social, in 1866 in Palermo. As to brigandage, it assumed at 
times the character of a strong military organization, and was 
a real power in the state. A few centuries ago, the ambitious 
plans of such associations might have been crowned with suc- 
cess ; in our time they were bound to fail. To-day, brigandage 
as a system is entirely extinct, although there are still brigands 
or highway robbers in Sicily and at the gates of Rome. Of 
the Camorra and the Maffia a few survivors still linger in 
prison or in exile, while now and then imitations, like the Mala 
Vita and similar criminal associations, appear but soon die out. 

S. Merlino. 
Naples, Italy. 



